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certified candidate ; but what assurance is there that the most com- 
petent will be appointed? Not the worthiest veteran, but the most 
influential political worker will get the prize. 


Mr. Hittman, of Chilmark, is one of a large class of veteran 
soldiers, who recognize that, under the present law, they have all 
the preferences which they need, and appreciate that the passage 
of the Tobin bill would tend rather to injure than benefit their 
interests. In the recent legislative debate, he opposed the measure as 
“unequal and unjust to the veterans.” “If it passes,” he said, 


| soldiers cannot get office on their merits; but they must get 
| favor with some ring before they can get an official position.” 


IN CERTIFYING to the appointing power persons from whom 
selections are to be made for filling vacancies in the police force, the 
Civil Service Board of New York City employs what seems to us a 
When, as frequently happens, a number of vacancies 


At first, so large 
a number of vacancies existed that, under this system, the entire 


|eligible list was certified; and selections were allowed to be made 


THE MONTH. 


Beginning with Vol. V1., No.1, in July, the subscription price of 
the paper will be increased to 50 cents for single subscriptions. 
To Associations, the terms will be one-half of this rate, or 25 cents 
The 
increase, however, will affect none of the subscriptions now on our 
books. 
rates. 

To every new subscriber who sends in his name before July | 


per annum, the same price that Associations are now paying. 


All will be allowed to expire in accordance with existing 


1, 1886, we will furnish the remaining numbers of the current vol- 
ume free, and mark his subscription as beginning on that date. 

The RECORD makes this increase in its terms with a view to 
improving the character and enhancing the usefulness of the paper. 
It appeals to all friends of reform for a continuance of the support 
which it has received in the past, and which has encouraged it to 





promise more vigorous work in the future. 

During the last five years, the cause to which this publication ts 
devoted has made rapid and substantial progress; but the goal is | 
yet afar of. The reform can be established only through persistent 
effort, long continued, in appealing to public sentiment. 


Senator Hearst, of California, is disgusted with the way the 
office ssekers run after him. “I can ride a mustang twelve hours a 
day or play faro twenty, without tiring,” he says; ‘but this everlast | 
ing squeal of people who want me to get them places under the goy- 
ernment wearies me.” 


THE BILL advocated by Mr. Tobin not only creates a class monop- 
oly of office, but relegates those embraced within it to the sphere of 
the spoils system. His plan enables every soldier to become a 





| from any part thereof. 


Though the vacancies now occurring are not 
numerous enough to exhaust the whole list upon a single certifica- 
tion, the practice is still continued of certifying three times as many 
candidates as there are appointments to be made. This is a most 
unfortunate circumstance; for it practically allows appointment after 
a pass-examination merely, and thus removes to a great extent the 
restriction intended to be imposed upon patronage. 


IN THESE days, when so many legislators are spoilsmen in dis- 
guise, ready to throw off the garb of reform the moment there is 
an opportunity to do so without danger of defeat at the polls, it 
is helpful to reformers to know who are their enemies and who their 
friends. Congressman Bennett, of North Carolina, certainly leaves 
no doubt as to the class within which he falls, though we do not 
know whether to commend him as a man who has the courage 
of his convictions or characterize him as one having the audacity 
of his desires. He has no sympathy, he says, with the doctrine that 
the spoils should be divided among the vanquished. To his mind, 
the maxim, “To the victors belong the spoils,” is as true to-day as 
when uttered by Marcy; and all who think that, in the South, “ this 


| is not God's gospel truth, have set their sights too high for the 


” 


game.” Hence, Mr. Bennett's disappointment that the present 
Administration has not given scope to “all the legitimate conse- 


| quences of party victory.” 


THE QUARREL over the Louisville (Ky.) post-office has been settled 
by the application of civil service reform principles. Mrs. Virginia 
Thompson, appointed originally by President Hayes and retained in 
office by the succeeding Republican administrations, has been reap- 
pointed. Being a person of excellent executive ability and having 
proved herself a thoroughly capable official, no one objected to her 
reappointment, except such of the local Democrats who are hungry 
for spoils. Made in the face of a vigorous opposition, led by Senator 
Blackburn, and followed by two mass meetings,—one a gathering 































































of indignant Democrats to protest against it, and the other a meeting 


of citizens to give it their indorsement,— this appointment is a valu- 
able object lesson in reform. 

The Washington Post commends the President’s act, because it is 
in accord with the principle of civil service reform, and adds, with 
amusing inconsistency, that Mrs. Thompson’s inability to perform 
political work is no disqualification for the place, because no applica- 
tion of the spoils system is necessary in Louisville. “If,” it remarks, 
“there is one place in the whole country rather than another where 
the selfish stimulus of office is not needed to insure Democratic tri- 
umph, it is Jefferson County, Ky., and the city of Louisville.” 





Tue BATTLE for further preferences to veteran soldiers is still 
being waged in the Massachusetts legislature. Though the com- 
mittee has reported adversely upon the Tobin bill, the author of that 
measure still insists upon securing to veterans a monopoly of the 
offices; and, apparently, a large majority of the House is with 
him. The adverse report of the committee was in the form of a sub- 
stitute bill, championed by Hazard Stevens, of Boston, which is less 
objectionable in principle than the Tobin bill, and yet is one that 
seems uncalled for by a just regard for the soldiers’ deserts. Mr. 
Stevens’ proposition is to credit soldiers offering themselves for 
examination with five marks for each year of service in the war, such 
credits to be added to the marking or rating earned upon the exam- 
inations. Excepting this provision for their advantage, the veterans 
would compete on an equality with civilians. It seems to us that to 
recognize, as the present law does, service in the war as a ground for 
preference, other things (as shown by an examination) being equal, 
is sufficient, without undertaking to discriminate between the lengths 
of service. This would introduce nice distinctions, which practically 
would be very imperfect measures of the meed of gratitude to which 
a candidate’s sufferiugs and hardships on the field entitle him; and, 
as an indication of positive qualification for office, apart from senti- 
meutal considerations, the length of the candidate’s war service has 
little value. We give elsewhere the text of Mr. Stevens’ bill, and a 
summary of the debate that had occurred in the House prior to 
May 1. 





THE POSTAL RAILWAY SERVICE. 


CoMPLAINTS are made in some of the Southern States that the 
mails are irregular. As an explanation of the ground of complaint, 
the Atlanta Constitution suggests that Republicans retained in office 
by Postmaster-General Vilas wilfully delay mail matter so as to 
make it appear that the mails cannot be as well handled by a Dem- 
ocrat as a Republican administration. Such an explanation arises, 
we presume, from a desire to furnish a plausible pretext for making 
changes in the service, and thus appeasing, in a measure, the demand 
for spoils. The Boston Journal offers an explanation which is prob- 
ably the true one, though we believe the phenomena to be explained 
consist of a few individual cases rather than a general disorder in 
the system of transmitting and delivering letters. Clerks whose 
training and experience have made them skilled in the important 
and intricate duties of the railway postal service have been dis-| 


charged to make room for those whose services in the Democratic | 
party have given them “claims” upon the offices. It is a matter 
of some months, of course, before the new appointees become 
familiar with all the details of their employment; and, when the | 
substitution of new clerks for old goes on with rapidity, the service 
cannot fail to suffer paralysis here aud there. According to the 
Journal, about one-third of the experienced postal railway employés 
in New England have been removed; and the proportion of dis- 
charges in some other places is probably quite as large. It is true, as 
the Journal says, that there is no branch of the public service where | 
the application of the Civil Service Law is more needed; and we hope | 
soon to see all postal railway clerks classified and brought within | 
the operation of the Pendleton Act. There are, however, other | 
fields into which the law may advantageously be extended. The | 
reason for applying the merit system to post-oflices where fifty 
clerks and upward are employed requires its application just as! 
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much to offices having forty subordinates, and an extension of the 
reform in this direction is perhaps just as imperative as in any 
other. 

The Act allows an extension of its provisions, in the discretion 
of the President; and reformers should demand an exercise of 
this power in all of the departments, though he may fairly be guided 
somewhat by advice lately given by the commissioners. In their 
last report, they say, “The experience thus far gained seems to 
warrant such extension in that gradual manner which alone is 
wise in the enforcement of a new system, concerning which lack 
of information has unfortunately allowed much suspicion and dis- 
trust.” Republicans are in haste to extend the law, for obvious 
reasons. Similar motives naturally make the Democrats slow to 
act. Ifthe President orders a classification of the employés in the 
mail service, and regulates admissions thereto by competitive exami- 
nations, when the Democrats and Republicans in the service are 
about equal in numbers, we shall not say, as the Journal does, that 
because he has not made such an order already he is not a civil 
service reformer. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FIGHT. 

No ONE appreciated more fully than did civil service reformers 
that the transfer of the National Administration to the Democratic 
party in 1885 was, in the very nature of things, full of danger to the 
cause of civil service reform. The hunger of Democratic politicians 
for the offices had been forcibly described by Mr. Curtis. The atti- 
tude of the party, as a whole, toward the reform movement was well 
understood. But, firm in our belief that the sincerity, determina- 
tion, and powers of endurance of the President would stand like a 
Gibraltar against the threatening attack of the army of spoilsmen, we 
looked forward with hope to the issue. We were right in predicting, 
as we confidently did, that there would be no immediate defeat of the 
President, resulting in a surrender and a “clean sweep.” Some of us 
were sanguine enough to expect that, with the courage and determi- 
nation of a Jackson, he would open all his batteries upon the spoils 
army the moment it showed itself, and silence it forever. This 
he did not do. Who can say that it was impossible? Who can say 
that such a course would not have been easier than to hold the fort 
against a slow, patient, unremitting siege? Of the President’s fidelity, 
of his courage, of his strength, we have no doubts. But the spoils- 
men have captured some of his outposts, and have made a slow but 
sure advance upon his main works. It is time for vigilance and 
activity on the part of civil service reformers. It may be that we 
have not given to the President the aid and support that we might 
have given him. What can we now do tohelp him? His political 
supporters are united in an effort to undermine him. As we survey 
the field to-day, it appears that, while we have stood applauding the 
general good sentiments of the President, and mildly protesting, with 
proffers of excuse, when appointments directly contrary to the spirit 
of civil service reform have been made, a steady encroachment has 
been made upon the merit principle of appointment. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the above view of the situation is largely the 


| result of an examination into those matters which are at the bottom 
| of the recent utterances of dissatisfaction by the civil service reform- 
| ers of Maryland and Indiana. The men who represent our movement 
in those States are as honest, as intelligent, as earnest, as any sup- 


porters of civil service reform. We trust that their charges against 
the Administration of departures from the spirit of civil service reform 
in appointments and of violations of the Civil Service Law will be 


| carefully examined. As we have often declared, we will not quietly 


overlook in President Cleveland's administration those very evils 
which we have so zealously opposed in Republican administrations. 
The source of difficulty now is just what it has always been,— the 
appointing power transferred by the President to members of Con- 
gress. Members of Congress never can and never will adopt the 
merit principle as a basis of appointment. It is not in the nature of 
things. They must be deprived of all participation in the selection 


of office-holders. If the system of competitive examination cannot 


be so extended as to cover the whole service, some other practicable 
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system must be devised by civil service reformers for substituting the 
merit principle in the place of the “spoils ” principle in appointments 
to all offices which cannot be properly filled by competitive exami-— 
nation. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM AND THE LABORING 
CLASSES. 


7 


In the April issue of the Civil Service Reformer of Baltimore, | 


Professor Richard T. Ely published an open letter to the Knights of 


Labor, urging them to bring their influence to bear in favor of civil | 


service reform. The New York Evening Post took occasion to 
comment on this letter with some asperity and, we cannot but think, 
with some unfairness, taking the ground that civil service reform 
had been the work of the highly respectable men, of those who wear 
swallow-tail coats and white neck-ties, and implying that it was 
absurd to expect the Knights of Labor to care a straw for the reform 
or for the people active in promoting it. 

Now, we believe that Professor Ely is on the right track, and the 
Evening Post is on the wrong track; that is, on the civil service 
question. As to the question of the merits and demerits of the 
Knights of Labor, of course we have nothing to say. They may have 
just grievances, or they may have made great mistakes and done 
much wrong. We have no occasion to discuss that subject. But, as 
to the question of civil service reform, it is of the highest importance 
that it should have the sympathy and support of the Knights of 
Labor, and of all the laborers and labor organizations of the United 
States. It may not, iu fact, have that support. It is not to be 
denied that the cause of reform has its main strength among the 
head workers, the better educated, the more well-to-do classes. But 


| statistics of labor. 


tration and civil service are not fit to manage such a business. 
Whether or not it is desirable for the government to take up the 
telegraph as part of its business, we, as civil service reformers, are 
not called on to say. But we do say that, if such a thing is to be 
done, civil service reform has got to precede it and accompany it. 
And more than this: the government service ought to be put in such 
a condition that we can discuss government telegraphy and similar 
problems as practical questions. The door to discussion and con- 
sideration ought not to be shut by the bad condition of the civil 
service. That is our position, even though we do not commit our- 
selves at all as to the desirability of such government interference. 
The laboring classes, some of whom, at least, have made up their 
minds: positively as to its desirability, ought to insist still more 
strongly on the reform of the civil service, and ought to support all 
who are working for that reform. 

An illustration of the immediate bearing of these remarks has 
occurred in connection with some of the State bureaus for the 
Labor organizations have generally expressed 


|themselves in favor of such bureaus; and a good many States, 


| been given to a member of the reigning party. 
'the labor commissioner had to go also. 


this is a matter for regret; and every effort to bring the necessity | 


and benefit of reform home to the laborers ought to be met with 
sympathy. 

The laborers and laboring classes are, after all, the ultimate rulers 
of this country. They form the majority of the voting population. 
In the long run, no legislation which is not believed in by them can 
stand. Unless they become convinced that civil service reform is a 
good thing, and ought to stay and be extended, it will have to go. 
If they become convinced that it is for the benefit of the country at 
large and of themselves, its permanence is assured. No rational 
person can doubt that in fact it is for their benefit. It is the cause 
of honest government and good administration; and the laboring 
classes, as the great mass of the citizens and the governed, have the 
strongest interest of all in honest government and good administra- 
tion. 
and, from this point of view, it is a matter for regret that the gentle- 
men who wear swallow-tail coats and white neck-ties should be so 
exclusively the promoters of civil service reform. If this circum- 


in a good many cases,—it is a great pity. The prejudice may be 
right or wrong, well or ill founded; but it is a pity that it exists. 
We want everybody, every person who wishes for the prosperity 
of the country, to come and join us. We want the laborers to come 
in and join the wearers of swallow-tails in promoting a reform which 
is for the benefit of all; and we want them particularly, because we 


The important thing to do is to convince them of this fact; | 


some sixteen in all, have established them. Last year, in two of 
the States,— Ohio and Missouri,— the Commissioners of Labor Sta- 
tistics were changed. Why? Because there had been an election, 
and a new set of politicians had come into power. The place had 
When that went out, 
Is not this preposterous ? 
Can any earnest work, any investigation for really ascertaining the 
condition of the laborers and the possibilities of improving it, be 
accomplished under such a system? The labor commissioners ought 
to be appointed and kept in office solely for doing their work. Their 
tenure ought to depend entirely on faithfulness and efficiency, and 
ought to have absolutely nothing to do with general politics. That 
is what civil service reform tries to effect in regard to all purely 
administrative offices, and it is what laborers and all good citizens 
should strive for. 


HISTORY OF THE APPOINTING POWER OF THE 
PRESIDENT. * 
Vo.vumE I., No. 5, of the series of papers published by the Amer- 


ican Historical Association, is an important document for civil service 
reformers and all who are interested in the relation between the 


executive and legislative branches of the government in respect to 


appointments to office. The purpose of this pamphlet, which is 
indicated by the title, History of the Appointing Power of the Pres 
ident, is admirably fulfilled. The author has, it would seem, ex- 


| hausted all available sources of information, whether found in state 


papers, goverument archives, biographies, newspapers, or uapublished 


: | correspondence ; and the results of her research are narrated with 
stance causes a prejudice against the reform,— and we fear it does so | 


know that, without their assent and co-operation, no permanent and | 


lasting reform can be effected. 
There is another aspect to this question. 


A great many labor | 


organizations are demanding an increasing interference of the State | 


aud national governments in industrial matters. They want corpora- 


tions regulated, railroads and telegraphs controlled, and perhaps | 


bought up. Some economists also believe that it is desirable to 
extend government interference. Professor Ely happens to be of 
that number. Now, we do not mean to commit our-elve: at all on 
such questions. 
ment to control railroads and telegraphs. But, in any case, it is an 
indispensable preliminary to any action of that kiud that we should 
have a good civil service. 
end in failure. 
scheme for government telegraphy, for instance, is that our adminis- 


It may or may not be a good thing for the govern- | 


Without it, any such attempt is certain to | 
The most obvious and common objection to any | - 


clear and luminous statement. In the copious foot-notes, one finds 
citations of authority for nearly every fact stated in the text. The 
references to original sources leave him apparently to exhaust the 
information bearing upon the subject. All in all, the notes form 
a very valuable digest. The work was undertaken and concluded 
before the origin of the late controversy between. the President and 
Senate in relation to removals and appointments; and, for this reason, 
its discussion of the limits placed upvon executive and legislative 
functions by the Constitution and usage is all the more valuable. 

In the first chapter is a sketch of the various plans, affecting the 
appointing power, that were discussed in the Puiladelphia Conven- 
tion, and of the reasons given for the provision as finally embodied 
in the Constitution. "It is interesting to note, in passing, one of the 
grounds of objection urged against the negativing power in the Sen- 
ate by John Adams, and the reply of Roger Sherman. Every Senator, 
Mr. Adams said, would be tempted to use his influence to secure 
appointments for those who will elect his friends and defeat his en- 
emies, thus introducing corruption. Mr. Sherman, on the other hand, 
was confident that the Senators would be superior to faction, intrigue, 
or artifice, in securing appointments. ‘“ They cannot,” he said, “hold 


. History of the Appointing Power of the resident. By Lucy M. Salmon. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1886 
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office themselves, and will be diffident about suggesting friends, lest) would not have increased the evil; and the majority soon went over 
they be accused of partiality.” Surely, the day of “senatorial court- | to the other side, and openly avowed the spoils principle. It was far 


esy” had not yet dawned. The author next traces the conflicting 
views that arose in interpreting the Constitutional provision, the 


easier to let down the bars than to put them up again. The federal 
government had been taught the lesson by a State: it, in turn, 


became the teacher of others, until rotation was almost unconsciously 


results of the great debate being said to be: (1) That the appointing | adopted as the fixed policy, not only of every State, but of the cities 
power includes the removing power; (2) That both belong to the and towns of all sections. In a generation that prided itself upon 
President, the Senate having simply a negative on appointments ; its ‘practical’ ways, the logical effects passed unnoticed. But 


(3) Where the tenure of office has not been provided for by the 
Constitution, the office is held at the pleasure of the appointing power; | 
(4) Heads of departments are not “inferior officers.” The develop-| 
ment of these results marked clear progress in the growth of the 
national over the federal idea of our government; but it seems too 
much to say, as does the author, that no more important illustration 
of this growth can anywhere be found. 

Other chapters are devoted to “ the appointing power under states- 
men,” — Federalist and Republican,— to *‘ President Jackson’s inter- | 
pretation,” and to “the results of Jackson’s interpretation.” Follow- 
ing the latter is a chapter entitled “ Attempts at Reform,” to which 
is added in the appendix a partial list of measures bearing upon the 
appointing power that have been proposed in Congress from time 
to time since 1789. ‘The list, incomplete though it be, is a very long | 
one; and we think that all who have not specially studied the sub- 
ject will be surprised at the early dates and the numerous times 
attempts were made to guard the civil service against appointments 
through favor and influence merely. The fight with the spoils sys- 
tem is of long standing; the doctrine of “removals only for cause” 
is as old as the four years’ limitation law; the repeal of that was 
sought as vigorously five years after its passage as it is to-day; and 
competitive examinations for admission to the service are but an 
imitation of a scheme advocated in the days of our fathers. The 
levying of political assessments seems not to have assumed such pro- 
portions as to provoke an attempt to remedy it by legislation until 
1881, when Representative Willis, of Kentucky, introduced a bill for 
this purpose. The time, however, was not ripe for its enactment. 
The spirit of reform had not then possessed Congress or the people. 
That spirit, directed by Mr. Willis, is able to secure the reappointment 
of a faithful postmistress for Louisville in 1885; but it was not 
strong enough to effect the abolition of political assessments in 1881 








Three clearly defined periods are said to be found in the history 
of the subject: first, one of forty years, from 1789 to 1829; second, 
one of nearly equal length, from 1829 to 1861; third, one from the 
outbreak of the war to the present time. These are characterized 
as “the merit period, the spoils period, and the reform period.” 
Summarizing the features of each of these divisions, the author says : 
“ During the first period, the ten administrations were practically 
one. The executive chair was filled by men of practical statesman- 
ship. Though they represented political parties far more diverse 
in policy than those of the present day, though one of these 
parties had been hopelessly rent by internal dissension, and a politi- | 
cal revolution had resulted in the complete triumph of the opposite | 
side, though a war had been begun and prosecuted by one party 
in defiance of the bitter hostility of the other, yet in no case had an | 
executive sought to promote his own or his party’s ends by trading | 
in public office. Two things combined to render the civil service | 
efficient, and keep it free from partisan control: first, the high char- | 


in the darkness of the spoils period there were glimpses of the 
coming day. Mr. Calhoun’s patronage bill, in 1835, which provided 
for the repeal of the Act of 1820, had been carried in the Senate, 
though not brought to vote in the House. Mr. Webst+r, as Secre- 
tary of State in 1841, had attempted to prevent such abuse of patron- 
age as interfered with the freedom of elections; while pass-examina- 
tions had been established, and a plan laid for consular pupils. 


| Expression, too, had been given in a crude form to the idea that the 


service had outgrown the President’s power of control... . The spoils- 
men had in no way been shorn of their power; but the germs of 
reform were there. 


“The period from 1861 has been spoken of as one of reform; yet 


| many of the worst features of the spoils period found their culmina- 
tion here, and new difliculties were presented. ‘The war enormously 


increased the number of offices; and, at its close, the spoilsmen, under 
the guise of ‘the soldier's friends,’ demanded all offices for those 
who had been connected with it.... Masquerading as the ‘courtesy 


|of the Senate,’ the influence of members in securing positions 


for their constituents formed one of the most conspicuous instances 
of the imperceptible way in which the Constitution had been 


|amended. The Convention at Philadelphia, which had so carefully 
| separated the legislative and executive departments, would not have 


recognized the work of their own hand in the claim that culminated 


,in the Conkling episode of 1851. The great change in circum- 


stances since 1789 had not been met by corresponding change in 
legislation. ... The partial reforin that has been accomplished is the 
result of twenty years’ agitation. Though a practical civil service 
bill has been passed, political assessments partially stopped, and 
a temporary check given to the ‘courtesy of the Senate,’ yet, after 
all, it has been but an entering wedge. The four years’ limitation 
law is still on the statute-books; the Pendleton bill applies to only 
one-seventh of our civil officers, and can be broken in spirit, if not 
in letter; our consular service is still a refuge for those who 
desire to travel abroad at government expense ; ‘offensive partisan- 
ship,’ when other pretexts fail, can be made to cover a multitude 
of removals; in our State and local administrations, scarcely an 
attempt at reform has been made.” 


REPORT AND DEBATE ON THE TOBIN BILL. 


Tue Massachusetts legislative Committee on Public Service, to 
whom was referred the “bill to define the laws preferring honorably 
discharged soldiers and sailors in appointments to and promotions 
in office,” otherwise known as the Tobin bill, reported on the 19th 
ult. unanimously against that measure, but submitted, through Mr. 
Stevens, a new draft of bill, and recommended its passage. The text 
of this bill is as follows : — 

“ Be it enacted, etc., as follows: All persons who served in the army 
or navy of the United States in time of war, and were honorably 
discharged therefrom, and who shall have passed the examinations 
provided in chapter three hundred and twenty of the Acts of the 
year eighteen hundred and eighty-four, entitled ‘An Act to improve 
the civil service of the Commonwealth and the cities thereof,’ and 
the rules of the Civil Service Commissioners made pursuant to said 
Act, shall have and receive a preference of five per cent. of the maxi- 
mum rate for each year, or fraction thereof, of such service, in their 


acter of the executives; second, the fact that officers were few| marking or rating, in addition to that earned by said examinations; 


in number, and it was possible for the President to appoint with full 
knowledge of the character of the one employed. 


and such persons shall be preferred in appointments to office, in 
employment in the public service, and in promotions in office, over 


“These two conditions were conspicuously absent during the sec-| thet Persons having an equal or lower rating, and persons thus 


ond period. The Presidency became the refuge of ‘available candi- | 
dates,’ ‘favorite sons,’ and ‘heroes of a hundred battles’; while | 
the number of offices, which had been kept within reasonable limits | 
during the first period, was suddenly swollen from fifty-five thou- 
sand in 1829 to more than one hundred thousand eight years later, 
though the population had increased but twenty-four per cent. The 
system of reward and proscription that had flourished for half 


a century in New York State politics was transferred 7 the fostering | 
e 


deral govern- | 
ment, where it found congenial soil. Government service was lit-| 


hand of President Jackson's Secretary of State to the 


erally regarded as a legitimate field for plunder, and the executive 
departments were admirably adapted for it.... There was scarcely 
an executive during the period who did not place himself on record 


as favoring such use of the power as would secure a pure and efli- | 


cient service; but, in practice, nearly all cast their lot with the 
spoilsmen. Congress at first protested, but proposed nothing that 


preferred shall not be disqualified from holding a position in the 
civil service on account of any physical disability: provided such 


disability does not render them incompetent to perform the duties 
of such office.” 





The committee’s report came up for consideration in the House 
|on the 28th ult. Mr. Tobin moved the adoption of his bill as a 
substitute for the adverse report, and took the floor in support of the 
motion. After reference to the fate of his similar bill last year, he 
said that the object of the pending measure was to make it easier 
for soldiers and sailors to obtain positions under government. 
He said that, by the custom of nations, those who have risked their 
| lives in defending their country from a foe have always been held 
in peculiar honor. When the war broke out, and men were wanted 
|to risk their lives, the only examination was a surgeon’s. They 
| were not put upon a year of probation. If any one within the sound 








of his voice was not of the class it is proposed to benefit, it is because | 
he failed to do his duty when his country called. The young men 
can well afford to stand one side, and give the veterans a chance. 
They will be here but a few years longer. Will the State refuse | 
to keep its pledges to these men it has promised to provide for and | 
honor? He closed by citing the case of a veteran (competent, he| 
said) who was unable to gain a position in the Secretary of State’s | 
office. The veterans are almost unanimous in favor of the bill. 

Mr. Roads, of Marblehead, told of his hearing the words of | 
Governor Andrew, that the boys in blue should be provided for. | 
Many of them have gained wisdom in the school of experience, and | 
are better qualified for civil office than those who can pass civil | 
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service examinations. So long as he could use any influence, it | 
would be to show his gratitude to the boys in blue who risked their 
lives for their country. 


Mr. Stevens, of Boston, a veteran himself, said the opponents of | 
the bill agreed to all that was said by its friends; but they proposed 
to do even more to honor the soldiers. The committee has reported 
a bill which gives the soldiers a substantial preference, and yet 
does not trample under foot the laws of the land. The Tobin bill 
proposes to create a privileged office-holding class, offensive to the 
spirit of our institutions. It gives the veterans a right to insist 
that the offices shall be theirs. It enables them to turn out of office 
the widows or daughters of soldiers, who are filling offices well, 
and to take the offices themselves. The State is committed to the 
principle of civil service reform; and that principle is nothing more | 
than that merit shall rule, not favor. It would be a great deal better | 
for a soldier to go into an office after he had earned it by passing 
an examination than to go into the back office of the chief of this 
or that department, and get on his knees, and ask that the office 
be given him as a favor. Mr. Stevens said he was satisfied that the 
Massachusetts commissioners are trying to enforce the law fairly. 
Yet they oppose this bill. They say that the appointing officers 
will take the names sent up by the civil service examiners, and will 
not be bothered by outside importunity. The veteran element will 
be demoralized by the bill. The undeserving will gain at the 
expense of the deserving. Again, the effect of this bill will be to 
bring the veterans into reproach with the public, and to destroy the 
sympathy with which they are now regarded. He asserted that his 
post (the Dorchester) was almost unanimous against the bill, and 
that very many other veterans were opposed to it. He also declared 
that much of the support of the bill came from opposition to the 
civil service reform, and was not at all based in friendship to the 
soldier. 


Mr. Bent, of Cambridge, believed that soldiers should not be re-, 


quired to face the ordeal of an examination in competition with | 


college graduates, than which they would rather face the cannon. 
He moved to amend the bill to make it substantially the same as 


last year’s by making it read that veterans “ may be preferred,” in- 
stead of “shall be preferred.” 


Mr. Wilkinson, of Cambridge, believed that, as no examination 
was required of the soldiers in 1861, so no examination should be re- 
quired now. He believed the present law to be an effort to take away 
offices from the people and give them to the educated classes. 


Mr. Wharton, of Boston, opposed the bill, while acknowledging 
the services of the soldiers, saying that the veterans are given every 
possible preference that is wise. 


Mr. Doherty, of Boston, eulogized the great service of the soldiers, 
and said that the State, at the most, could make but small return for 
their great sacrifices. 

Mr. Beckford, of Lynn, wanted those who went out from the work- 


shop, the farm, the anvil, the school, and college, to be given an equal 
chance with those who stayed at home. 


Mr. Smith, of Clinton, as a veteran, protested against the soldiers 
being put before the public in the attitude of mendicants. He believed 
a majority of the veterans would oppose the bill. Massachusetts is 
on record as to her regard for the veterans. She has paid $20,000,000 
since 1865 to soldiers’ widows and orphans and in pensions, and is 
paying $350,000 a year now. 

Mr. Hillman, of Chilmark, also, as a veteran, opposed the bill as 
unequal and unjust to them. If it passes, soldiers cannot get office on 
their merits, but they must get favor with some ring before they can 
get an official position. 

By a large majority, the House adopted Mr. Tobin’s motion; and 
the bill reported by the committee was rejected by a vote of twenty- 
six to ninety-three, without debate. 

On the following day, Mr. Stevens, of Boston, moved a reconsider- 
ation of the latter vote, saying that he did not intend to make a 
= for his bill until he or somebody else had killed the Tobin bill, 
which had been accepted by so large a vote. But he reminded the 
members that, if his bill were not kept before them, and the Tobin 
bill should finally fail, the soldiers would have to go without any leg- 
islation at all. So the House laid the motion to reconsider on the 
table, and thus keeps both measures within reach. 
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IXAMINATIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


ContTINuING the publication, heretofore begun in the Recorp, of 
results of the various civil service examinations held in this State, 
we present below a statement embracing all which have been reported 
since the last issue of our paper. Persons who served in the military 
or naval forces of the United States in time of war are indicated by 
a star: — 

STATE PRISON SERVICE. 


An examination of applicants for the prison service of the Commonwealth 
was held at No. 5 Pemberton Square, March 26. Seven persons appeared, and the 
following passed : — 

John F. Kavanagh 

* Albert S. Nason. 


Franklin Robinson. 
Edwin B. Currier. 


Lory D. Chapman. 
John T. Fass. 


BOSTON MISCELLANEOUS. 


An examination of applicants for positions as foremen and sub-foremen of 
laborers in the Paving and Water Departments of Boston was held at the State 
House, April 3. Hight persons appeared, and the following passed :— 

PAVING DEPARTMENT 
Daniel W. Murphy. 
Calvin B. Payson. 


* Charles Gabriel, Jr. 
*John J. Coffey. 
WATER DEPARTMENT. 


William H. Ross. John B. Reardon 


An examination of applicants for positions as draw-tenders and assistant 
draw-tenders of bridges was held at the State House, April 3, at which nine 
persons appeared ; and the following passed :— 


*Charles H. Marple. *Sullivan M. Waldron 


* Michael H. Enwright. 


CAMBRIDGE POLICE. 


Examinations of applicants for police service in Cambridge were held at 
City Hall, February 17 and 25, at which thirteen persons appeared ; and the fol- 
lowing passed : — 

George Smyth 

Jeremiah McCarthy, 

Charles C. Marston. 

John A. O'Connor 


Patrick J, Hurley. 
Warren J. Livermore 
John J. McBride. 
Barney King. 


William N. Mullins. 
Richard J, Geary. 
William H. Deehan. 


LOWELL POLICE AND CLERICAL, 


At an examination of applicants for police service, held in Lowell April 13, 
five persons appeared ; and the following passed :— 


John W. O’Harra Edward H. Burke. * Timothy Sullivan. 


Four applicants for clerical service in Lowell were examined in that city 
April 13, and the following passed : — 


Edward J. Harlow. Robert S. Fulton. Willard B. Howe. 


NON-COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 

March 28. Charles A, Newcomb was subjected to a non-competitive examina- 
tion for the position of watchman at the Boston Lunatic Hospital, there being 
no person on the eligible list possessing the special and peculiar qualifications 
required in that position. He passed, and was certified as properly qualified. 

April 1. Laura Wilkins was subjected to a non-competitive examination for 
promotion from Class I, to Class II. in the clerical service of the Commonwealth, 
and passed, 

April 6. William J. Barry was subjected to a non-competitive examination for 
promotion from Class. I to Class IL. of the clerical service of Boston, and passed. 

April 19. Adelle M. Carter was subjected to a non-competitive examination 
for promotion from Class IL. to Class II. of the clerical service of the Common- 
wealth, and passed. 

April 20. George H. Hunt and James M. Cushman were subjected to non- 
competitive examinations for appointment as agents to the Commissioners of 
State Aid, there being no persons on the eligible list possessing the special and 
peculiar qualifications required. They passed, and were certified as properly 
qualified 


COMMITTEES ON CIVIL SERVICE IN 
GRESS, 1885-1887. 


SENATE,.— STANDING 


THE 49TH CON- 


COMMITTEES. 
Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Joseph” R. Hawley, R, Hartford, Conn., Chairman. Henry L. 
Dawes, J?, Pittsfield, Mass. Daniel W. Voorhees, D, Terre Haute, Ind. 
John S. Mitchell, R, Wellsborough, Pa. Edward C. Walthall, D, 
Grenada, Miss. John F. Miller, 2, San Francisco, Cal. Ephraim K. 
Wilson, D, Snow Hill, Md. Austin F. Pike, R, Franklin, N.H. 
James H. Berry, D, Bentonville, Ark. 


To examine the Several Branches of the Civil Service. 

Dwight M. Sabin, F, Stillwater, Minn., Chairman. Shelby M. 
Cullom, R, Springfield, Ill. Wade Hampton, D, Columbia, S.C. 
William B. Allison, R, Dubuque, Iowa. George Gray, D, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 








HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES.— SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Reform in the Civil Service. 

William R. Cox, D, Raleigh, N.C., Chairman. Judson C. Clements, 
D, Lafayette, Ga. Joseph Pulitzer, D, New York, N.Y. John B. 
Storm, D, Stroudsburg, Pa. Thomas M. Bayne, R, Robella, Pa. 
Newton C. Blanchard, D, Shreveport, La. Henry J. Spooner, 2, 
Providence, R.I. John V. L. Findley, D, Baltimore, Md. John 
Little, R, Xenia, Ohio. Charles L. Mitchell, D, New Haven, Conn. 
Herman Lehlbach, Rk, Newark, N.J. William J. Stone, D, Nevada, 
Mo. John M. Farquhar, R, Butfalo, N.Y. 


ANTI-REFORM MEASURES IN NEW YORK. 


Tue Veterans’ Exemption bill passed by the New York legis- 
lature some weeks ago has been signed by the Governor, and has 
become a part of the civil service law of that State. This is the 


measure referred to in our February-March number as the Howe bill. | 


It gives to veterans who pass the minimum requirement a preference 
above all other candidates, regardless of standing; but the principle 
of competition is preserved among the veterans themselves. 

Two other bills are pending before the New York legislature 
or in committee. One of them is entitled the Plunkitt bill, which 
proposes to submit at the next election to electors of the State 
a proposition to abolish the Civil Service Commission, and to repeal 
the laws relating thereto. The other, called the Farrell bill, pro- 
poses to abolish the present Civil Service Commission and to estab- 
lish another, composed of the Governor and the heads of the several 
State executive departments. On’ the 7th ult., a delegation from 
New York and Brooklyn, composed of Stewart L. Woodford, E. L. 


Godkin, William G. Low, George Walton Green, and William Potts, | 


appeared in opposition to the first-named bill at a hearing given 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee on that day. They were afforded 
a full opportunity to express their view, which was that the proposed 
action was not only uncalled for, but absurd in itself, as being prac- 


tically an abdication by the members of the legislature of the func- | 


tion which they were elected to perform, and being opposed at least 


to the spirit of the constitution; and that, if it was desirable to | 


appeal to the citizens of the State in relation to the matter (which 
the remonstrants were quite ready to do), the proper course was 


the constitution providing that the merit system shall be perma- 
nently established. 

There appears to be no great danger that either the Plunkitt or 
the Farrell bill will be passed. General N. M. Curtis, the man who 
was mulcted in $1,000 for levying political assessments, and who, 


curiously enough, is now a champion of the merit system among | 
the New York legislators, writes that “nothing will come of the) 


opposition to civil service reform which a few have made in the 


mittee which has it in charge. 


THE LABOR SERVICE IN BOSTON. 


{From the Baltimore Civt/ Service Reformer, for May, 1886.]} 


rules “for the selection of persons to be employed as laborers or 
otherwise in the service of the Commonwealth and of the several 
cities thereof,” and that “the examination of applicants for employ- 
ment as laborers shall relate to their capacity for labor, their habits 
as to industry and sobriety, and the necessities of themselves and 
their families.” ~ 

This proposition to apply civil service rules to the employment 
of common laborers was regarded at first with some distrust by 
many sincere advocates of reform. 


the higher branches of the service. 


not only a pledge of political support, but the payment of money 
was openly demanded by ward politicians of those who sought work, 
made almost any proposition for reform seem to the public worth 


trying. 


The commissioners charged with the preparation and supervision | 


of the rules had taken no active part in drafting the provisions of 
the law, and they had no theories on the subject. 
the work they were set to do from a purely practical point of view, 
well knowing that it would be judged by its results, and that, if 
their work was to become a part of the permanent administrative 
system of the State, a real and substantial improvement must be 
shown in the character of the public service. 

In the preparation of rules for the selection of persons for the 
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| way of obtaining city work. 


The difficulties in the way of | 
carrying it out successfully seemed almost insuperable, and the fail- | 
ure of any such attempt was likely to prejudice the efforts to improve | 
But the scandalous practices in | 
the employment of laborers on the public works in Boston, where | 








clerical, police, prison, and fire service, there were plenty of prece- 
dents ; but, for the selection of day laborers, it was necessary to devise 
an entirely new system. The law authorized the commissioners to 
give a general or a limited application to their rules; and, in view of 
the fact that the demand for reform in the labor service grew out of 
the abuse of that service in Boston, and also that the new system 
would, in the beginning at least, require careful and constant super- 
vision, it was determined to limit the application in the first instance 
to certain departments in Boston in which a large number of laborers 
of substantially the same grade are employed. 

In making rules and regulations for this branch of the service 
(which was kept separate and distinct from the service for which 
written examinations were required, so that the failure of one would 


|not practically affect the other), the great difficulty lay in providing 


an impartial and definite method of selection from the numerous 
applicants for work whose qualifications could not be tested by a 
written examination or, in the initiatory stages at least, by any very 
searching physical examination. If the preference was to be given 
to those who applied first, then, in order that all should have an 
equal chance, it would have been necessary to give public notice that 
on a certain day and hour registration would begin, and that the first 
comers would have the first chance for work. Thousands of men 
were out of employment at the time the rules went into operation ; 
and such a notice would have brought together a body of men, most 
of them ignorant and suspicious, whom it would have been impossi- 
ble to deal with in any satisfactory way. To register all who chose 
to apply from time to time, and give them an equal chance of obtain- 
ing work without regard to the time of registration, would have had 
a very bad effect on the labor market, as it would have held out the 
hope of city work to ten times the number of men who had any 
chance to obtain it. 

To obviate these difficulties, it was decided (1) that, when the 
number of applications received were sufficient to meet all probable 
needs of the service for a period of six months or more, registration 
should cease, except in the case of applicants who had served in the 
United States army or navy in time of war and received an honor- 
able discharge therefrom; (2) that, subject to certain preferences 
(described further on), all the men entered on the register as quali- 


| fied to perform the work for which they applied should have the same 


} 0), | standing ; (3) that, when requisitions were made for men, an impar- 
that provided by law,— namely, the submission of an amendment to | 


tial selection should be made by lot or otherwise, and twice the num- 
ber called for should be certified, so that the appointing power could, 


/as in the higher service, exercise a reasonable discretion in appoint- 
| ments. 
| first applicants (up to that limit) who produced satisfactory certifi- 


The limit of registration having been fixed in advance, the 


cates as to character and capacity were furnished with numbers 
which admitted them in regular order and at stated times to furnish 
the information required by the rules. In this way, the requisite 


> ( jnumber was obtained without excitement or disorder or any charges 
legislature”; and there is good ground for saying that Mr. Farrell | 


himself does not expect a favorable report on his bill by the com- | 


of unfairness. 
The practical working of the system now in operation can best 


| be understood, perhaps, by stating just what an applicant has to do 


in order to get his name on the register, and thus put himself in the 
In the first place, he is required to pro- 
duce certificates as to his character and his capacity to do the kind 


|of work for which he applies (there are some forty different kinds of 
| work in the labor service, ranging from expert gardeners to street- 

Tue Civil Service Law of Massachusetts provides that the com- | 
missioners appointed under it shall, among other things, prepare | 


sweepers and to those who use the pick and shovel) ; and the certifi- 
cates must be signed by two reputable citizens. Where the applicant 
applies for a special kind of work, one of the certificates must be 
signed by a man for whom or under whom the applicant has worked, 
and who is competent to judge of his capacity. Upon producing sat- 
isfactory certificates, the applicant’s statement is taken down by a 
clerk, as follows : — 

“JT, John Smith, hereby declare that I am thirty years of age; 


| that I am now living at 200 Prince Street; that I am a citizen of the 


United States; that I have depending upon me for support a wife 
aud three children; that I was in the military service of the United 
States as a private for three years in time of war, and that I received 
an honorable discharge therefrom ; and that I was last employed by 
Brown & Co. as a teamster for two years; that I was previously em- 
ployed as a common laborer on city work ; and that I am qualified 
by experience to perform the duties of a teamster; that I am not a 
vender of intoxicating liquors, or in the habit of using intoxicating 
liquors to excess; that I have not been convicted of any offence 
against the laws of the Commonwealth during the year last past.” 


The names, residences, and occupations of the persons certifying 


| to character and capacity are appended, and also a full description of 
They looked upon | 


the applicant. If there is any question as to physical ability to per- 
form the work, a physician's certificate may be required. The appli- 


|cant then signs his name or makes his mark, and makes oath to the 


correctness of his declaration. It is not necessary that the applicant 
should know how to read or write: it is only necessary that he should 
be of sober and industrious habits, and sufficiently able-bodied to do 
the work for which he applies. It may be stated in this connection 
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that more than three-fourths of those who do apply know how to 
read and write. 

The names and residences of those who have furnished certificates 
and made statements are copied on cards, on the backs of which the 
following questions are printed : — 

Does he live at the place named? 

Is he in good repute among his neighbors ? 

Has he been convicted of any offence during the past year? 

Is he sober and industrious ? 

These cards are sent to police head-quarters, and from there dis- | 
tributed to the police districts in which the applicants live. The 
questions are answered in writing by the patrolmen in whose hands 
the cards are placed, and then returned through the central office 
to the Civil Service Commission. If the report is altogether favor- 
able, the applicant’s name is placed upon the register; if it is un- 
favorable, he is notified, and, unless he can promptly produce 
satisfactory evidence~in writing to show that the police report is 
untrue, his application is cancelled. 

The applications are numbered consecutively in the order in| 
which they are received; and the papers in each case (ie, the certi- 
ficates, statements, descriptions, and police reports) are placed in an 
envelop bearing the name and number. The names are registered | 
in the order of ‘the numbers; and the register is so arranged as to 
show at a glance all that is known about the applicant, and the kind | 
or kinds of work for which he alleges capacity. When, for instance, 
a requisition is made for twenty-five pavers, the clerk can in a very 
few minutes select from the eight hundred names on the register | 
those who have applied for that kind of work and those of the num-) 
ber who are entitled to be certified first. There are three preferences | 
on which precedence in certification is determined, their relative | 
importance being in the order named : — | 

1. Experience in the kind of work to be done. | 

2. Service in the army or navy in time of war, for proof of which 
an honorable discharge + Pace. must be shown. 

3. Number of persons depending for support on the earnings of 
the applicant. 

By following out these preferences, it has been found possible in 
all cases, so far, to select the requisite number of names from the 
register without resorting to a draft by lot. 


In responding to requisitions, the commissioners furnish such 
information as they possess in regard to the character and capacity 
of each of the persons certified; and it is stated distinctly that the 
certification of double the number of men called for is for the pur- 
pose of enabling the head of the department to exercise his discretion 
in the selection of those best fitted for the work, and that, if those 
selected are found incompetent or untrustworthy, they can be dis- 
charged, as the power of removal existing by law on the part of any 
officer or board is not impaired by anything contained in the civil 
service rules. The names of those selected are required to be 
returned promptly to the commissioners on a blank furnished for 
the purpose. All discharges, for whatever cause, and all deaths or 
withdrawals are also returned on a prescribed form, stating, in the 
case of discharges, the cause, the character of the service rendered, 
and the conduct of the person named. In this way, a complete 
record is kept of all persons employed as laborers in the several 
city departments ; and the pay-rolls at the City Hall are examined 
from time to time to see that all the persons named thereon have 
been employed in accordance with the rules. 

A man who has been discharged from the city service, either at 
his own request or because his services are no longer needed, can, if 
he desires, be registered again at any time, if it appears that his 
conduct and work while in the service of the city were satisfactory. 
Such men have the benefit of their experience, which secures to them 
the first preference for certification. This promotes continuity of 
service, and rewards good conduct and work. 


It would occupy too much space to describe the new system in all 
its details. It is not a perfect system, but it has thus far accom- 
plished its purpose in a very satisfactory way. It is the desire of 
the commissioners to put the labor service, so far as practicable, on a 
permanent basis, no employe to be discharged except for cause, and 
no permanent appointment to be made except of young, capable, and | 
able-bodied men. In the endeavor to bring this about, they have 
the support and encouragement of the mayor of Boston; and they | 
hope to show a still more marked improvement in the organization 
and character of this branch of the service before the end of the| 
present season. 

The rules have now been in operation for a little over a year. 
About seven hundred men have been furnished from the civil service 
register, and employed on permanent or temporary work in the differ- 
ent departments. Probably, eight hundred or a thousand men will | 
be called for during the ensuing season. The whole number in the | 
labor service of Boston averages about three thousand during seven or | 
eight months of the year. 

In his address to the legislature in January last, the governor 
said : — 





| given full play. 


| eignty. 


| thority from the President and give it to the Senate. 








“The plan has demonstrated its success. It commends itself to 
the heads of departments by relieving them from the importunities 
of personal and political friends; it commends itself to the worthy 
applicants by treating them impartially and protecting them against 
improper interference when once employed ; and it commends itself 
to the citizens and the tax-payers generally, in that it brings about in 


| a business way economical results.” 


The mayor of Boston says : — 

“T can certainly testify that it has been a great relief to the city of 
Boston that the Civil Service Commission has taken care of the labor- 
ing population. No men have been more abused than the laborers. 


| They have been made the tools of political tricksters; and, with civil 
| service reform enforced, they are no longer in the hands of political 


tricksters.” 

Soon after the legislature met, in January last, an order was intro- 
duced requesting the Committee on Public Service to consider the 
expediency of exempting laborers from the provisions of the Civil 
Service Law. The committee gave notice of a public hearing on the 
subject, but not a single person appeared to favor the exemption. 
The committee reported unanimously against it, and the report was 
accepted in both branches by an overwhelming vote. 

James M. BuGper. 


THE FOUR YEARS’ LIMITATION LAW. 
{From History of the Appointing Power of the President.) 


{x May, 1820, Congress passed an important measure, limiting 
the term of office of all persons employed in collecting the revenue to 
a period of four years. It was hurried through without debate, and 
was signed by the President on the last day of the session. The 
professed object of the bill was to bring up for inspection the ac- 
counts of all such officers at the end of every four years, and withhold 
reappointment from those who were found to be remiss. Its real 
object, according to John Quincy Adams, was to secure the election 
of Mr. Crawford in the next presidential campaign. Mr. Monroe 
signed the bill without realizing its true character; but, owing to his 
great care in all nominations, for several years it was productive of 
no special mischief. 

Before his inauguration, Mr. Adams was besought to take advan- 
tage of the four years’ limitation law, and to introduce the principle 
of zotation in office by making different nominations. On the 5th 
of March, he sent four messages to the Senate, with the renomi- 
nation of every officer whose term was expiring, and wrote in bis 
diary that night, “I determined to renominate every person against 
whom there was no complaint which would have warranted his 
removal.” 

In 1835, the entire strength of the opposition was called out in 
support of a bill introduced by Mr. Calhoun to reduce the executive 
patronage. Certain sections of this provided for the repeal of the 
four years’ limitation law, and for assigning to the Senate reasons in 
case of removals. ‘The limitation law, when passed, had been felt by 
many to be an unwise measure. In its workings, positive injury had 
been avoided only by the wise course of Mr. Monroe and Mr. Adams. 
Under President Jackson, the pernicious principle of the law was 
When all restraint was taken away, it served as a 
constitutional excuse to justify frequent and unnecessary removals. 
Calhoun, Clay, and Webster now joined forces against a common foe, 
though not for a common cause,—against not the man, but the 
policy he inaugurated. 

Calhoun saw in the abuse of executive power only the natural 
result of putting great authority in the hands of a single man, and 
made it one of his strongest arguments in favor of divided sover- 
He took advantage of the opposition to the President's 
course to make his bill the entering wedge to limit the powers of 
the general government. Many, blinded as to the cause of the evil, 
went hand in hand with him. That the evil existed all admitted ; 
that the cause of it lay not so much in the Constitution itself as in 
the act of 1789 was generally believed; that the Senate, as well as 
the President, could make a corrupt use of the power was entirely 
overlooked; the only remedy ever suggested was to take the au- 
Mr. Calhoun 
pressed the bill, and it was passed by the Senate. A year elapsed 
before it came up in the House, and then only to disappear in discus- 
sion of Committee of the Whole. 

The four years’ limitation law was ostensibly designed to secure 
strict accountability on the part of revenue officers. Practically, it 
was to render every officer connected with the Treasury Department 
a devoted servant of Mr. Crawford, its head, in his aspirations for 
the Presidency. Never, in the whole history of the legislation of a 
hundred years affecting the appointing power, has so disastrous 
a measure been enacted. Never, when the spoilsmen had complete 
control of executive and legislative departments, could they devise an 
act that would so well serve their purpose. Hitherto, it had been 
necessary for the one appointing to consider only new officers. 
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The new law made it necessary to act “age: ead years upon a large | 
i 


number of inferior officers, for the use to which it could be put soon 
secured its extension to other departments. But the added cost of 
time was of small moment compared with the element of corruption 
introduced. The power of removal had been jealously watched. 
Now, a direct exercise of the power seemed almost unnecessary. A 
name could be dropped from the list at the expiration of a commis- 
sion, and the vacant place filled at pleasure, without incurring the 
charge of removing an officer. Under color of law, therefore, every 
appointing officer could traffic in place as suited his purpose; while, 
on the other hand, all the crowd of anxious, fawning office-seekers 


were put on the alert, hoping that every turn of the wheel would | 


throw out some one whose place they could fill. Both Mr. Monroe 
and Mr. Adams executed the law in strict observance of its nominal 
intent; but the leaven of the spoils period was at work, and it soon 
afterward leavened the whole lump of politics. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS.— NOTES. 


[We invite communications from the Civil Service Reform Associations 
throughout the country. Items concerning the work that each is doing, brief 
reports of meetings, and any information which may be of use to the REcorp, 
will gladly be received. Matter for publication should be sent so as to reach this 
oftice by the 20th of the month.] 


MILWAUKEE. 


Mr. William M. Lawrence, secretary of the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation, writes that its executive committee have held regular meet- 
ings through the year, and observed closely the operation of 
the reform principles which have been introduced by law in the| 
local Fire and Police Departments and also in the Post-office. | 
Under the judicious appointments of the mayor, the new system has | 
worked well and gained rapidly in public favor. Mayor Walker’s | 
recent re-election seems to be a guarantee that the reform inaugurated 
by the Police and Fire Department bill will be carried out efficiently | 
according to the spirit as well as the letter of the law. The post- 
master at Milwaukee has enforced the provisions of the United | 
States law impartially, and the system of competitive examinations | 
meets with general public approval. Collector Wallako, though not 
required by law (as the Milwaukee Post-office is the only govern- 
ment department in this State in which the national law is operative), 
has successfully introduced the merit system, as based upon compet- 
itive examinations, into some branches of his office, to the general | 
satisfaction of the people. 

In addition to circulating miscellaneous documents among its 
members, the association has sent the more important pamphlets, 
such as the United States Commissioners’ Report and that of the 
Massachusetts Civil Service Commission, to the leading newspapers 
of Wisconsin and to all colleges and universities in the State. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


The Philadelphia Association held its fifth annual meeting and 
dinner at the Colonnade, in that city, last month. President Wayne 
MacVeigh presided at the dinner, and the occasion was marked by a 
large attendance and by interesting remarks concerning the progress | 
of reform. Among the guests were Dorman B. Eaton, Judge Hare, 
Rufus E. Shapley, General John F. Hartranft, W. W. Montgomery, | 
Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, Md.; Colonel William Ludlow, 
Horace E. Deming, formerly president of the Young Republican 
Club of Brooklyn; Francis B. Reeves, R. Francis Wood, Joseph 
Parrish, W. H. Washington, and Mayor William B. Smith. Others 
present were E. KR. Wood, Lincoln L. Eyre, James A. Wright, 
Rudolph Blankenburg, John Field, Henry R. Edmunds, J. C. Straw- | 
bridge, Walter Wood, Stuart Wood, B. M. Custer, George G. Mercer, 
A. R. Montgomery, Dr. Henry Hartshorne, J. J. Clarke, H. W. Pit- 
kin, R. B. Bolton, V. Gilbert Robinson, S. A. Stern, C. S. Patterson, 
Hampton L. Carson, Charles H. Marot, James G. Francis, George | 
Burnham, Jr., Philip C. Garrett, Morton P. Henry, Samuel Wagner, | 
J. G. Ramsdell, H. R. Hatfield, Joseph Fox, W. E. Rex, N. E. | 
Janney, J. W. Townsend, Francis A. Lewis, H. La Barre Jayne, 
G. W. C. Clarke, W. W. Justice, William Hunt, Jr., R. R. Corson, | 
Kk. Y. Hartshorne, Craig Ritchie, Charles Alderson, Walter Wood, | 
B. S. Patterson, Andrew Wheeler, J. A. Ballinger, E. Dunbar 
Lockwood, Thomas Leaming. Speeches were made by the presiding 
officer, by Mr. Eaton, Rufus E. Shapley, C. J. Bonaparte, and others. 
Mr. Bonaparte declared that the reform movement was in greater 
danger than ever, but predicted that the forces enlisted in support 
of the cause were such as to insure its ultimate triumph. ‘“ When 
you see Republicans like Ingalls and Democrats like Bennett joining 
hands over the ‘bloody chasm,’ it is evident,” he said, “ that politi- 


were chosen Vice-Presidents ; E. 8. Sayre, Treasurer; and R. Francis 
| Wood, Secretary. 





| | A sub-committee of the Philadelphia Association is looking sharp 
| after Collector Cadwalader, who is charged with violations of the 
| Civil Service Law. They report that in the case of James Henessy, 
| who passed with a high average a competitive examination for the 
| position of night inspector (an office within the classified service, and 
| paying $1,095 a year), the collector refused to appoint Henessy, or to 
| make a selection from others who had passed an examination and 
were awaiting vacancies. In order to appoint to the vacant office 
| one Clowney, whose rank was much lower than that of Henessy and 
| others, the denomination of the office was changed and its salary 
| slightly reduced, so as to bring it outside the scope of the rules. 
, Accordingly, Clowney was appointed “surveyor’s watchman,” with a 
| salary of $800. He was then assigned to the duties of “night in- 
| spector,” the position for which he had unsuccessfully competed. 
| “In this position,” say the committee, “he continues, side by side 
| with the other employés, wearing the same uniform and performing 
| the same duties, but receiving 800 instead of $1,095 per annum.” 
| Other cases of alleged violation of the law are mentioned in the re- 
port. In conclusion, the report says: “ Your committee is impressed 
| with the fact that, if the methods described were admissible, it would 
| be in the power of all heads of administrative offices of the govern- 
ment to extirpate any office from the classified service, and to tear 


| away the protection of the law by a simple change of the name of 


the office and a reduction of salary, which might be accepted by a 
political applicant in preference to open competition.” 

Collector Cadwalader makes a general denial of these charges, 
and asserts generally that he has at all times acted in strict compli- 
ance with the law. 

The association proposes to press the matter upon the attention 
of the United States Commissioners. 


President Cleveland seems to be gaining ground against his oppo- 
nents in the party. Instead of making him recede from his posi- 
tion, they are slowly discovering that A is growing stronger with 
the people. It was thought he would back down, when assailed by 
the united forces of both Houses of Congress. If he has, it is not 
perceptible in his actions. State delegations have wrestled with him 


| (not in prayer) only to find that he would not budge; and, like the 


Indiana delegation, they went away sadder, if not wiser, men. It 
begins to look to Democrats as if the President was doing more for 
the party than is the House, which has done nothing so far to help 
the Democracy in the fall elections. While the Democrats are 
quarrelling about the offices, the time is melting away; and it will be 


| found that the Senate holds the key to the situation regarding legisla- 
|tion during the closing days of Congress, when everything will be 


rushed through in a hurry, and when the Senate can dictate its own 
terms. 

It having come to the knowledge of members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic that comrades of that organization were being 
quietly dismissed from the public service, to make room for people 


| who had no claim on the government other than that of profes- 


sional politicians, the Veterans’ Rights Union, an organization of 


| ex-soldiers, stepped in to defend the interests of the boys in blue, and 


proposes to make it hot for any official who discharges an ex-Union 
soldier without cause. Marshal Wilson had previously discharged 
six veterans ; and, on investigation, it was found that only. one of 
them had been dismissed for cause. The Veterans’ Rights Union 
asked to have the other five reinstated, which Mr. Wilson declined to 
do, stating that his office did not come under the Civil Service Law, 
and that he should discharge and appoint whom he pleased. The 
Union has placed the matter in the President’s hands, and Mr. 
Wilson may have to reinstate his men.— Washington Correspondent 
of the State. 


Civil Service Commissioner Lyman is authority for a story that 
shows that, in some cases at least, the Civil Service Law cannot be 


|set aside in bulk by ambitious Democratic officers. As it reads, it 


applies only to post-offices and custom-houses where there are more 
than fifty employés. This was the case in the custom districts of 
Vermont and Port Huron, Mich. Anxious to be out of the pale of 
the act, Democratic collectors at those places had some correspond- 


|ence looking to cutting down their force so as to put them outside 


the law. One of the letters outlining this plan fell into the hands 
of Mr. Lyman. He took it to the President to show what was going 
on. Mr. Cleveland was rather angry. ‘Have I no right to prevent 
this?” he asked. Mr. Lyman told him he had the power to apply 
the rules to any office. ‘‘ Then,” was the reply, “I will not allow any 





cians of both parties are awakened to the fact that the means of their 
existence is in danger of being wiped out.” 

Wayne MacVeigh was re-elected President of the Association. 
Judge J. I. C. Hare, Henry C. Lea, J. A. Harris, and I. J. Wistar 





such transparent evasion of the law to go on. With the reduced 
force, these two offices shall remain under the Civil Service Act, just 
as they are now.” And there they are, though the force was reduced 
below the limit of fifty employés. 


